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ADDITIONAL PROOF-SHEET TABLE. 


From time to time we have prepared tables intended 
to simplify the calculations which printers are con- 
stantly required to make in conducting their perplex- 
ing business. As an addition to ‘‘The Proof-Sheet 
Tables,’’ which have been so favorably received, we 
herewith present a series of careful calculations, which 
will enable the printer readily to ascertain the ‘‘ Weight 
of Leads Required for any Work.’’ These calculations 
apply to any measure, and are all based on the use of 
six-to- Pica leads. 

Our first table is for solid matter which requires to be 


leaded :— 
OF SOLID MATTER— 


1000 ems Pearl require 7% ozs. leads. 
106 “* Ames... * 5 lees 
1000 Nonpareil... ‘“ 

1000 ess 

esc. 
Bourgeois. . 
Long Primer 
Small Pica . 

“ 

Example.—tit is estimated that the matter to be set will 
make 20,000 ems Small Pica solid. Required, the weight of 
leads necessary to lead this matter. 1000 ems of solid Small 
Pica require 164 ounces of leads. 16% x 20=330 ozs. =20 Ibs. 
10 ozs. 


Our second table gives the weight of the leads con- 
tained in 1000 ems of leaded matter :— 


OF LEADED MATTER— 

1000 ems Pearl contain 514 ozs. leads. 

1000 “ Agate.... Ps 

1000 Nonpareil. . 

1000 Minion.... 

1000 Brevier ... 

1000 Bourgeois. . 

1000 Long Primer 

1000 Small Pica . 

1000 

Example.—A page of leaded Long Primer contains 2000 ems. 
Required, the weight of leads necessary to lead thirty-two 
pages. 1000ems of leaded Long Primer contain 1244 ounces 
ofleads. 124 2=—250zs. per page. 25x 32=— 800 0zs.=50 Ibs. 

Or, a column of Nonpareil contains 8000ems. Required, 
the weight of leads necessary to lead six columns. 1000 ems 
of leaded Nonpareil contain 714 ounces of leads. 74x 8=60 
ozs. per column. 60 6=—360 0zs.=22 Ibs. 8 ozs. 


An allowance must of course be made for additional 
leads used for blanking out and in standing matter. 

One pound of leads or slugs covers four square 
inches. Hence, when the space to be filled by leads or 
slugs is known, it is only necessary to divide the num- 
‘ber of square inches by four, and the result will give 
the required weight in pounds. 





THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


‘*THE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME.”’ 
ARTIOLE FIFTH. 

SUNDAY DISPATCH. Weekly newspaper. Folio; nine 
columns; size, 3148 inches. Published by EvEREtT & 
HINCKEN (ROBERT EVERETT, EL1As J. HINCKEN), at No. 152 
south Third street, second story. Price, five cents per copy, 
or $2.60 per annum. Type used: Minion, Nonpareil, and 
Agate. Printed on a Hoe four-cylinder rotary press. 


NEARLY forty years ago Alexander Turnbull under- 
took the publication of the Sunday Gazette, but it died 
after a brief struggle. Again, about 1836, Messrs. Put- 
nam & Creamer issued three numbers of the Sunday 
Sun; and about 1843, John Lawlor started a Sunday 
newspaper of the same name, which was barely started ; 
it did not go on; not more than two numbers were 
issued. Accordingly, the Dispatcs is the oldest repre- 
sentative of the Sunday press in Philadelphia, being the 
first ever permanently established here. 

On the 14th of May, 1848, Jonn LAWLor, ROBERT 
EVERETT, and ExiAs J. HINcKEN issued the first num- 
ber of the Sunpay DispatcH. It was a folio sheet, 
25 X 38 inches, with six wide columns to the page, and 
was sold at three cents a copy, or one dollar a year. 
The publication office and composing-room were in the 
second story of No. 83 (now No. 209) South Third 
street; and the paper was printed on the press of the 
Daily News. All the proprietors were practical print- 
ers, but neither of them was a native of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hincken came to this city in November, 1847, being 
engaged as pressman on the Daily News, and Mr. Law- 
lor had “‘tarried’’ here for a short time in 1843. Mr. 
Everett never saw Philadelphia until he came, under 
agreement with his partners, to introduce a novelty in 
its journalism. 

Notwithstanding his sorry failure with the Sun, Mr. 
Lawlor had constantly cherished the idea that Philadel- 
phia afforded a fine field for a Sunday newspaper, and 
frequently solicited Mr. Everett to join him in an 
attempt to establish one here. They were then both 
journeymen in New York. Mr. Everett, holding an 
excellent situation, and never having been fifty miles 
from heme, declined what seemed to him a very risky 
business. Mr. Lawlor then went to New Orleans, and 
remained there until 1848, when the sickness of his 
daughter called him home. He stopped in Philadelphia 
to see Mr. Hincken, who had been one of his most inti- 
mate associates in New York, and found that gentle- 
man enthusiastic on the subject of a Sunday paper. A 
six months’ residence here had satisfied Mr. Hincken 
that such an undertaking would prove successful, and 
he dilated, with all the warmth that strong conviction 
could give, on the many sources from which support 
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could be derived; talked of the large and growing 
population of Philadelphia, and succeeded in reviving 
the latent fire that Mr. Lawlor had -nursed for years. 
They soon agreed that the project should be put in 
operation, if Mr. Everett would join them. In the latter 
part of April, 1848, the parties met by appointment in 
New York, when Mr. Hincken’s glowing picture of the 
field open for them, coupled with Mr. Lawlor’s earnest 
entreaties, satisfied Mr. Everett of the feasibility of 
the undertaking, and the firm of LAWLoR, EVERETT 
& HINcKEN was there formed—the partners taking pre- 
cedence according to seniority. The members of the 
new firm had no influential friends, their capital was 
quite small, and it was certain that their project would 
meet with strong opposition in the Quaker City. But 
their faith was lively, their determination fixed, and 
their energy untiring. On the 30th of April, Messrs. 
Lawlor and Everett arrived in this city, where they 
joined Mr. Hincken, and exactly two weeks later the 
first number of the SuNDAY DiIsPatTcH appeared— 
nearly all the mechanical labor having been performed 
by the proprietors. While making their arrangements, 
they were peculiarly fortunate in being introduced to 
THOMPSON WESTCOTT,* then a young lawyer, engaged 
as law reporter on the Ledger. They tendered him the 
editorship of the new Sunday paper, which he rather 
reluctantly accepted. 





* Mr. Westcott is a native of Philadelphia, and when only 
twelve years of age entered the office of Mr. Charles M. Page, a 
conveyancer and real estate agent. A bright, intelligent boy, 
quick to learn, and remarkable for industry, he rose so rapidly 
in his employer’s esteem, that when but seventeen years old 
Mr. Page made him a partner in the business. He subse- 
quently studied law under Henry M. Phillips, Esq., and was 
admitted to the bar in 1841. Mr. Westcott’s early literary 
efforts were of a humorous character. Under the nom-de- 
plume of * Miller, Jr.,’’ he wrote gratuitously for the St. 
Louis oftle, New York Mirror, Knickerbocker Magazine, 
and other periodicals. This was his literary appren- 
ticeship. In 1846, he took up journalism as a profession by 
entering the office of the Public Ledger as law reporter, which 
position he continued to fill even after he was engaged as 
editor of the SUNDAY DISPATCH at its commencement. For 
several years he did all the editorial labor required on the 
new Sunday paper; but, when the experiment became an 
established success, other talent was engaged for various 
departments. In addition to discharging the onerous duties 
of his position most ably, Mr. Westcott furnished several 
of the series of articles on local subjects which have ap- 
peared in the Dispatcu, and his “History of Philadelphia,” 
now appearing in its columns, is not alone remarkable as 
a vast store-house of carefully collated facts, but as an ex- 
ample of the labor it is possible for a man to perform when 
“his heart is in his work;’’ for this has been, as it were, 
the author’s pastime. As a writer, Mr. Westcott is ready, 
perspicuous, and effective; he uses but little ornament, and 
is strong rather than brilliant. A thorough master of sarcas- 
tic invective, it fares ill with those whom he crosses. Plain 
» in manners and retired in habits, he shuns rather than courts 
personal attentions. He is extremely popular in his profes- 
sion, for he is above all petty jealousies, and ever ready to 
aid his fellows in their labors. Under the control of men so 
conspicuous for energy and ability as Messrs. Lawlor. Ever- 
ett & Hincken, the SuNDAY DISPATCH must have succeeded ; 
but its special local character could have been given by no 
other man than Thompson Westcott, who, from the begin- 
ning, has been in perfect accord with the publishers. 





Sunday newspapers in Philadelphia had been so 
transitory as to leave no impression on the public 
mind, and the DisPATcH came as a new thing, which 
was regarded by many with abhorrence or suspicion, 
and by but few with open favor. The main point of 
objection is thus stated and controverted in the intro- 
ductory ‘“‘About Ourselves :”’— 


We know that there are many well-meaning people who 
deem that our enterprise will interfere with the proper ob- 
servance of the Christian Sabbath. We think we can demon- 
strate to them that their belief is erroneous. This paper is 
nominally published on Sunday, but the matter upon it is set 
up and printed on Saturday and Saturday night 
Whilst the whole Christian community patronize, without 
hesitation, all our daily morning papers, they cannot, with 
any show of consistency, find fault with our enterprise. It is 
a well-known fact that the entire labor upon the former class 
of journals for the issue of Monday is performed on Sunday. 
While, therefore, the community patronize papers really 
printed on Sunday, but nominally published on Monday, 
there can be no good objection to the Dispatcu, which is 
really printed upon Saturday, but nominally published on 
Sunday. 

No public furore attended the appearance of the 
DispatcH. The first number contained only two ad- 
vertisements, and the receipts from its sale amounted 
to just twenty-eight cents. In a few weeks, however, 
the publishers were made happy by obtaining a column 
advertisement for a year; the contract price being one 
hundred dollars. The present charge for the same ad- 
vertisement would be one thousand and sixty dollars. 

As had been anticipated, the appearance of a Sunday 
newspaper provoked earnest and influential opposition. 
The boys, by whom it was at first mainly sold, were 
frequently arrested and had their papers confiscated. 
On one occasion, when Mr. Everett appeared at the 
mayor’s Office to go bail for a boy who had been ar- 
rested for selling the paper, he was detained and re- 
quired to find bail for himself for publishing it. His 
case, however, never came to trial. The Dispatcu 
defended its position with ability, but it was not until 
November, 1853, that the legal status of the sellers of 
Sunday newspapers was finally determined.* 

At the end of its first year, the Dispatcu contained 
nine columns of advertisements and one of “Special 
Notices ;’’ and the publishers, remembering the golden 
newspaper apothegm that ‘‘a line is a line,” narrowed 
its measure, making seven columns instead of six, with- 
out increasing the size of the sheet. 

In April, 1850, the publication office was removed to 
No. 83 (now No. 241) Dock street, and three months 
later the paper was enlarged to 28 x 42 inches, with 
eight columns to the page. At the same time, the pro- 
prietors purchased their first press—a Napier single- 
cylinder. These improvements warranted some edito- 
rial remarks, which appeared under the heading of 





* A boy having been held for disorderly conduct in selling 
the DispaTou on the streets, Judge Thompson decided that 
selling papers on Sunday was only an offence against the 
“Sunday laws” of the commonwealth, which forbid the fol- 
lowing of any worldly occupation on that day; and that, 
therefore, the defendant was only liable to a fine of four dol- 
lars, if complaint was made against him subsequently on a 
week-day. Any person crying newspapers on Sunday (the 
judge decided) might be arrested for ‘disorderly conduct.” 
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‘“‘Egotistical.”’ After referring to the enlargement in the usual strain, the 
editor said :— 


We know that occasionally we tread upon the susceptibilities of many of our readers. 
[Treading upon susceptibilities” is what Polonius might call “good.”] We have ere 
this often run counter to their views. On special occasions we have been informed that 
our remarks on certain subjects offended ‘our best friends.”” We were, of course, 
pained at this; but we know that it is impossible to please all, and we entertain “our 
best friends” with the following distich which some quaint country editor addressed 
to his subscribers :— 


We do not belong to our patrons; our paper is wholly our own; 

Those who like it may take it; those who don’t may leave it alone. 
This distich may have been addressed by a quaint country editor to his sub- 
scribers, but it is very Dispatch-like in tone and sentiment. 

Originally the Dispatcu had a plain heading, with an indifferent engraving 
of the Pennsylvania coat-of-arms between the words. At the beginning of the 
fourth volume, however, an engraved heading of the same design as the pre- 
sent was adopted. The execution of this was afterwards improved, and we 
present herewith a reduced fac-simile of the head as it now appears.* 

Messrs. Lawlor, Everett & Hincken were so successful that, in February, 
1853, they were able to procure a double-cylinder Hoe press, and in the same 
year they removed to the present office at the N. W. corner of Third and Wal- 
nut streets. On the 7th of May, 1854, the DisPpatcH was enlarged to its present 
size, and about the same time the proprietors made strenuous efforts to in- 
crease its circulation through carriers rather than depend on the hap-hazard 
sales of newsboys, who could not meet their usual customers in stormy weather. 
In this they were successful, and the bulk of the edition is now taken by regular 
subscribers. In June, 1856, a four-cylinder rotary press was purchased, and is 
still in use. 

The price of the DisPpatcH remained at three cents until December 12, 1862, 
when it was raised to four cents. The great increase in the price of white 
paper, labor, &c., compelled a further advance to five cents in August, 1864. 


On the 18th of April, 1869, the Sunpay DispatcH entered on its twenty- 
second volume, and on the same day died JoHN LAWLOR, one of its founders. t 
This was a severe blow to his surviving associates, who had been his friends 
from youth, and who say of him that ‘‘a more faithful and devoted partner 
could not have existed.’’ The partnership of LAWLOR, EVERETT & HINCKEN 
was simply a friendly verbal compact to work together for a certain object, 
each sharing alike in the labor and in the profit. There never was a written 


“dVGH dO ATINIS-OVA AHONCAE 





* The centre-piece represents the Arms of Philadelphia as designed when the city was 
chartered by the Legislature, March 2, 1789. ** We have adopted it,” says the Dispatcn, 
“because it is proper for a local paper, and serves to point out what, in the conduct of 
this journal, we wish to keep up as a distinctive feature.” The scene upon the left re- 
presents the landing of William Penn at Dock Creek in 1682. On the right is an illus- 
tration of the Battle of the Kegs, which took place on the 8th of January, 1778, while 
the British had possession of Philadelphia. The British ships were moored in the river, 
facing the town, and David Bushnell, after several attempts to destroy them by inge- 
nious torpedoes, contrived a number of kegs, which were charged with powder, and 
arranged with curious spring-locks, so as to explode upon coming in contact with any 
hard substance. These were attached to buoys and thrown into the river, at night, in 
the expectation that the tide would carry them against the sides of the vessels. But 
the current was not favorable, and they floated by the city the next day, the buoys look- 
ing so much like barrels of beef that a boat was sent out to pick them up. One of the 
kegs came in contact with the boat and exploded, killing several men. This occasioned 
the greatest consternation. The British troops and seamen were drawn out, and all 
that day cannonaded and peppered with small arms every floating object in the river. 
This event became known as the Battle uf the Kegs through a popular nemsaets poem 
with that title, written by Francis Hopkinson. 

+t Mr. Lawlor was born at Montreal, in November, 1816, and entered a phiting office 
at an unusually early age. When about nineteen years old, he came to the United States, 
and worked for some time in New York, and subsequently in the office of the New Or- 
leans Picayune. He came to Philadelphia in 1848. The following summation of his 
character—admirable for its conciseness and truthfulness—is from the pen of Mr. West- 
cott, who was intimately associated with him for twenty-one years: “As a man, John 
Lawlor had his personal peculiarities. His opinions were decided and strong. He had 
a high appreciation of honor and honesty. - He had a thorough detestation of fraud, in- 
justice, deceit, corruption, and wrong. His character was marked by the strictest per- 
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agreement between them. Their long association was 
most harmonious, and, at his death, Mr. Lawlor mani- 
fested his implicit faith in his partners by appointing 
them executors of his will, by which he divided his 
estate between his wife and daughter. Messrs. EVER- 
ETT & HINCKEN purchased the interest of their de- 
ceased partner, and still continue the publication of the 
DISPATCH. 


Next to its bold and independent treatment of all 
subjects, the most marked feature of the SuNDAY Dis- 
PATCH is its local character. It is essentially a Phila- 
delphia newspaper—more specifically so than any other 
—and deals with past as well as with current events in 
the history of the city.* On examining the files, I have 
been amazed at the amount of curious and valuable 
local information that has been collected in its columns. 
This special character was stamped on the DispatcH 
at its birth. The first number contained the beginning 
of two series of articles, entitled respectively ‘‘ Events 
in the History of the Quaker Colony,”’ and ‘“‘ What our 
Great-grandfathers Did.’”” These were followed by 
other series of articles on cognate subjects, which may 
be appropriately catalogued here, with the years of their 
publication :— 


Services of our Volunteer Companies during the Last War 

with Great Britain. (1848.) 

Philadelphia as it Is. (1848.) 
Light, humorous sketches of The Charcoal Man, Rag Picker, 
Public Porter, &c., with illustrations. 

Haunted Houses and Legends of Philadelphia. By James 

Rees. (1849.) 

Sketches of Fire Apparatus, and the Philadelphia Fire De- 

partment. (1849.) 

Philadelphia and the Philadelphians in 1850. A Faithful Pano- 

rama of Persons and Places in all their Phases. (1850-51.) 

These articles were previously announced as intended to 
create ‘‘a rattling among the dry bones.’’ ‘* Business men, 
editors, and politicians will be dissected con amore.’*’ They 
were confined, however, to sketches of the press of Phila- 
delphia, which were more remarkable for piquant criticism 
than for fair discrimination, the writer showing great facility 
in ** turning every man the wrong side out.’’ 
The Public Institutions of Philadelphia. (1852.) 
Free Masonry in Philadelphia. (1853.) 
Oddfellowship and Oddfellows in Philadelphia. (1854.) 
sonal integrity. He never swerved from the line of justice 
between man and man. His word was as sacred as the most 
solemn oath. He sought from no one more than was his due. 
He withheld from no one what was due him. In regard to 
public affairs, he was a foe to every description of wrong- 
dealing, malfeasance, and corruption. His impulses were 
strong against those who were unfaithful in their services 
to the public. He scorned the unjust man, and held no inter- 
course with the dishonest. While in business matters he was 
always correct and ready to do as he would be done by, and 
exacted the same justice from others, he was, in private life, 
charitable and generous. His benefactions were unostenta- 
tious, but they were exceedingly liberal.” 

* In the matter of news, however, the Dispatcu confines 
itself to news of the day; it does not present a rehash of what 
has appeared in the daily journals, but gives an account only 
of what has occurred on Saturday, except in “capital cases,”’ 
—which it never fails fully to enlarge upon, and quite fre- 
quently illustrates with views and with “accurate portraits” 
of the principal actors. In the case of Probst—the murderer 
of the Deering family—not less than fourteen hideous pic- 
tures were presented at different times, for the delectation of 
the lovers of the horrible. 





Epidemics and Pestilential Diseases in Philadelphia. (1854.) 
This series contains eighteen articles, carefully compiled. 
It concludes with a tabular statement of the mortality from 
malignant and epidemic diseases in this city, from 1699 to 
184. The table foots up twenty thousand. Estimating for 
several years not reported, gives a total mortality of twenty- 
two thousand from such diseases. 

The Philadelphia Stage, from 1749 to 1821. By Charles Durang, 
(1854.) Second Series, From the opening of the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, December 2, 1822, to its demolition, April, 
1855. (18&6,1857.) Concluded in a Third Series in 1860-63. 

Travels of the Nubbins Committee through the High Places, 
the By-places, and the Low Places of Quakerdom. Com- 
piled from the official records of Nero Nubbins, Esq., Mayor 
of Nubbinsburg, Territory of New Jersey. By Koffin Kribb, 
Esq. (1855-56.) 

History of Chestnut Street. By Casper Souder, Jr. (1858-59. ) 
One of the most valuable and reliable contributions ever 
made to the local history of Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Pulpit. (1858.) 

Philade)phia in 1800. 

Reminiscences of the Old Walnut Street Prison. 
Very interesting, and attractively written. 

The Buckshot War. (1861.) 

A history of the serio-comic events connected with the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1836, and including 
the muster rolls of the Philadelphia companies engaged in 
the bloodless war. 

Sketches of the Bench and the Bar. (1862.) 

Our Army Hospitals. (1863.) 

Twelve articles descriptive of the hospitals established in 
Philadelphia during the war of the rebellion. 

A History of the Townships of Byberry and Moreland, now 
embraced in the Twenty-third Ward of the City of Phila- 
delphia. From their Earliest Settlement by the Whites 
down to the Present Time. By Joseph C. Martindale, M. D. 
(1865. ) 

Record of Murders and Executions in Philadelphia from 1682 
to 1866. (1866.) 

A History of Philadelphia: from the time of the First Settle- 
ments on the Delaware to the Consolidation of the City and 
Districts in 1854. By Thompson Westcott. (Begun Janu- 
ary 6, 1867, and still continued.) 


In addition to the vast amount of local information 
contained in the above, many noteworthy series of arti- 
cles on other subjects have appeared in the DispatcH, 
the more important of which are— 


Political Portrait Gallery ; Men of the State and of the Nation. 
(1851.) 
Old Newspapers. (18£2.) 
Post-biblical History of the Jews; from the Close of the Old 
Testament till the Present Time. (1854-55.) 
A valuable scholarly contribution by Dr. Morris J. Raphall, 
Rabbi of the Greene Street Synagogue, New York. 
Sketches of Religious Sects. (1858.) 
Remarkable Events in the Annals of the Jews. (1859-60.) 
History of the Southern Rebellion. By Samuel M. Schmucker, 
LL.D. (1861.) 
Several of these articles appeared, but ‘* history was made °’ 
at that time faster than the author could write it up. 
Behind the Scenes at the Stock Exchange. (1863.) 
A series of articles from the Boston Commercial Bulletin, 
giving a lively picture of the doings of the Bulls and Bears. 
Valley Forge. A History of the Encampment of the Ameri- 
can Army in the Winter of 1777-78. (1865.) 
The Thugs of Christendom; an Analysis of Quackery, Regu- 
lar and Irregular. By A. Con. Denser. (1868.) 
These articles were followed by others, similar in character, 
by the same writer, which are still continued. They have 
attracted much attention. 
A Hisdory uf Awl te Annymuls in te Worlt. By Fritz X. 
Schmidt. (1868.) 
This writer had previously contributed a number of letters, 
and his productions were said to be very funny by those who 
could spare time enough to get at the gist of them. 


(1859-60. ) 
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In the column of the SunDAy DispatcH appropriated 
‘“*To Readers and Anxious Inquirers,’’ a vast number 
of questions (probably not less than thirty thousand), 
on a great variety of subjects, have been intelligently 
answered by the editor or his correspondents; and in 
many cases much trouble has been taken in order 
to be able to impart reliable information. This de- 
partment of the paper was established with the first 
number, when a few questions and answers were given 
as illustrations of its object. It soon attracted public 
attention, and the care with which it was conducted 
inspired confidence, until it came to be quoted as au- 
thority. For some time, its bulk was eked out by odds 
and ends, which the editor could not conveniently place 
elsewhere ; but for many years past it has been filled by 
bona-fide questions, answers, and communications. 

The theatrical criticisms of the DispatcH have been 
among the ablest in the city; and, though at times 
severe, they have generally been just. It has been 
prompt to recognize and has been generous in praise 
of true talent. 

The letters from New York—aptly entitled ‘‘Gossip”’ 
—have been long continued, and have furnished much 
pleasant reading. The first. was published in April, 
1850, over the signature of ‘‘ Kiindschafter,”’ but about 
a year later the writer adopted the better-known nom- 
de-plume of ‘‘ Knickerbocker.”’ 

In January, 1869, a ‘‘Woman’s Department”? was 
introduced. It is edited by a woman, and is devoted 
to the discussion of all subjects bearing upon what is 
known as the ‘‘Woman Question.’’ These are tem- 
perately treated; the object being to urge women to 
become less dependent and more self-reliant, to plead 
for the opening of new fields of employment for them 
at remunerative wages, and to demand proper legal 
protection for married women in their rights of pro- 
perty. The editor has no sympathy with the wild theo- 
rists who would elevate woman by abrogating mar- 
riage and breaking up the family relation. 

In the early part of its career, the DispatcH was 
more “‘spicy’’ than at present, and its articles were 
generally lighter. It took special pleasure in picking 
out, and commenting upon, odd advertisements or 
clumsily constructed sentences that appeared in the 
columns of other journals, and was ‘nothing, if not 
critical.’’ Here is an example :— 


ACCESSORIES BEFORE THE Fact.—‘‘A splendid tea and coffee 
service, of silver, has been presented to the widow of the late 
Col. Dickinson, who fell at Churubusco in compliance with a 
resolution passed at the last session of the South Carolina 
legisiature.”” So says the Evening Bulletin, and we are 
shocked at the cool manner in which it shuffles off this most 
unconstitutional outrage. We are not certain whether it was 
Col. Dickinson or his widow who fell at Churubusco. The 
paragraph does not make it clear, by any means. But, in 
either case, we would like to know where the South Carolina 
legislature gets authority to pass a resolution that any citi- 
zen shall fall at Churubusco, or anywhere else. The whole 
thing is flatly unconstitutional, and is particularly remark- 
able, coming from those great sticklers for the Constitution, 
the South Carolinians. The legislature should be indicted for 
a misdemeanor. 


A score of titles of articles, taken almost at random, 
will give an idea of the subjects treated of editorially, 
and indicate the manner in which they were handled :— 





BRIBERY IN COUNCILS. 
SHODDYITES, TREMBLE. 
CHEATING POOR WOMEN. 

THE MAYOR OF MANY VETOES. 
GORGING AND GUZZLING. 
CAMDEN AND AMBOY MONOPOLY. 
A SHABBY COMMITTEE. 

SHABBY APOLOGY OF THE SHABBY COMMITTEE. 
TEMPERANCE “GAMMON.” 
ANOTHER GAS SPREE. 

HUMBUG OF PUBLIC DINNERS. 

A STUCK-UP CONCERN. 

RAISING BABIES BY MACHINERY. 
THE LAW OF DEADHEADISM, 
POLITICAL MULES PROVIDED FOR. 
FUN AMONG THE POLITICIANS. 
THE BOARD OF BUZZARDS. 
DRUGGISTS’ “ MISTAKES.” 

WILL SALTPETRE EXPLODE? 
ONIONS AND MORALITY. 


Every man in Philadelphia, too, must remember “‘ them 
one hundred and ninety dollars!” which were the 
theme of a weekly squib for nearly three years, and 
have since been pressed into service whenever Mr. 
Charles Brown has appeared upon the political stage. 

On the north side of Chestnut street, above Fifth, is 
a large iron building, on the front of which, between 
the second and third stories, the passer-by may notice 
this odd emblazonment— 


But he may fail to see its significance, and never sus- 
pect that it can be in any way associated with the Sun- 
DAY DispatcH. Yet there is a connection between the 
sign and the paper. In 1857, the government decided 
to remove the post-office from the Exchange to the 
building of the Bank of Pennsylvania, on Second street, 
which was purchased for that purpose. But a strong 
opposition arose against the location; the work on the 
bank building was suspended, and the post-office was 
temporarily removed to Jayne’s granite building, on 
Dock street. The Public Ledger was most prominent 
in this opposition, urging a more westerly and central 
location ; while the Dispatcu justasstrongly advocated 
the Second street site. It happened that at about this 
time, Mr. William M. Swain, one of the proprietors of 
the Ledger, was erecting the iron building on Chestnut 
street near Fifth, which, though not exactly built as a 
printing-office, was so arranged that it could readily be 
converted into one. The DisPATCcH was prompt to seize 
upon this fact as affording a reason why the Ledger 
was so anxious to have the post-office located in the 
neighborhood of Fifth street—near what was to be its 
new office—and, during the controversy, almost every 
number contained more or less on the subject, until 
“Our New Office’’ became nearly as well known as 
‘“‘them one hundred and ninety dollars!’? The Ledger 
made no direct reply; but in 1860, after the building 
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was completed and occupied, Mr. Swain—albeit not a 
facetious man—placed on it the sign above represented ; 
meaning to indicate, it is supposed, that ‘‘Our New 
Office’? was 

Allin my eye, and Betty Martin, O! 
The joke told; and the Dispatcu, after a single shot at 
‘“The Open Eye,’’ dropped the subject. 

The very qualities that go to make the SuNDAY Dts- 
PATCH so valuable as a local journal, and its fondness 
for dwelling on past events, have operated to prevent its 
advocacy of material changes in the city. Hence, it 
opposed the removal of the market houses from the 
middle of Market street, which it denounced, not with- 
out reason, as a ‘‘scheme of the market house monopo- 
lists.’’ Steam fire-engines received no favors at its 
hands, and the best term it could find for them was 
‘‘Skwirts.’’ But perhaps it was most bitter in opposi- 
tion to the introduction of passenger railways, and 
especially to any increase in their number. We may not 
regard this opposition, though strained to an extreme, 
as unproductive of good results. It doubtless exerted 
an influence in having the rights of the community at 
least slightly guarded in the charters of the compa- 
nies; but the prediction of the DispatcH that the cor- 
porations would become strong enough to disregard 
their obligations with impunity has been signally veri- 
fied. As lately as 1863, it strongly urged the city to 
take possession of the city railways, and lease them to 
the highest bidders. 

The location of the public buildings on Penn Squares 
was advocated by the DisPATCH many years ago, and 
the defeat on two occasions of measures to locate them 
on Independence Square was effected mainly by means 
of the arguments presented in its columns; and it may 
fairly claim the final decision of the people in favor of 
Penn Squares as a triumph in which it has a large share. 
It was also the earliest advocate of that great conve- 
nience, Sunday cars. 

It would be a lengthy task to refer to all the public 
measures that the SuNpDAy DispatcH has advocated, 
and still less within the limit of this article to dwell on 
those it has opposed. It has, in truth, generally shown 
to most advantage in opposition. But a conspicuous 
exception to this remark is to be found in its able and 
earnest support of the national government during the 
war of the rebellion. It is one of the few newspapers 
of which it can be truly said that it shows no party bias. 
It attacks corruption on either side, and is trenchant in 
its strictures on malfeasance in public office, of what- 
ever character or by whomsoever committed. 
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ADVICE TO JOKERS. 


ALWaAys let your jokes be well-timed. Any time 
will do for a good joke, but no time will do for a bad 
one. Any place will fit, provided the joke itself be 
fitting, but it never fits if a joke be out of its place. No 
man can order a joke as he would his coat, at Stultz’s, 
or his boots at Hoby’s. Jokes are not only often out 
of order, but we have known jokers ordered out; in 
short, any man who attempts to joke out of order, 
should either be provided with a strait waistcoat, or 





be kicked out of society. In concocting jokes, as in 
making puddings, each person employs similar mate- 
rials; but the quality of the dish is entirely dependent 
on the skill of the artiste. As gold becomes refined by 
passing through the ordeal of fire, so truth is the purer 
for being tested by the furnace of fun; for jokes are to 
facts what melting pots are to metal. The utterer of a 
good joke is a useful member of society, but the maker 
of a bad one is a more despicable character than the 
veriest coiner by profession. 

A joke from a gentleman is an act of charity ; an un- 
charitable joke is an ungentlemanly act. The retort 
courteous is the touchstone of good feeling; the reply 
churlish the proof of cold-headed stupidity.—Hand- 
Book of Joking. 





~~~ 
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SINGULAR CHINESE CUSTOM. 


In no other country than China, perhaps, could men 
be heard exchanging compliments on the subject of a 
coffin. People are mostly shy of mentioning the lugu- 
brious object destined to contain the mortal remains 
of a relation or friend, and when death does enter the 
house, the coffin is got in in secrecy and silence, in 
order to spare the feelings of the mourning family. 
But it is quite otherwise in China. There a coffin is 
simply an article of the first necessity to the dead, and 
of luxury and fancy to the living. In the great towns 
you see them displayed in the shops with all sorts of 
tasteful decorations, painted and varnished and pol- 
ished and trimmed up to attract the eyes of passengers, 
and give them the fancy to buy themselves one. Peo- 
ple in easy circumstances, who have money to spare 
for their pleasures, scarcely ever fail to provide them- 
selves beforehand with a coffin to their own taste, and 
which they consider becoming ; and, until the moment 
arrives for lying down in it, it is kept in the house— 
not as an article of immediate necessity, but as one 
that cannot fail to be consoling and pleasant to the 
eye in a nicely furnished apartment. 

For well brought-up children, it is a favorite method 
of expressing the fervor of their filial piety towards the 
authors of their being; a sweet and tender consolation 
for the heart of a son, to be able to purchase a beau- 
tiful coffin for an aged father or mother, and come in 
state to present the gift at the moment when they 
least expect such an agreeable surprise. If one is not 
sufficiently favored by fortune to be able to afford the 
purchase of a coffin in advance, care is always taken 
that before ‘‘saluting the world,’’ as the Chinese say, 
a sick person shall at least have the satisfaction of 
casting a glance at his last abode; and, if he is sur- 
rounded by at all affectionate relations, they never fail 
to buy him a coffin, and place it by the side of his bed. 

In the country this is not always so easy ; for coffins 
are not kept quite ready, and, besides, peasants have 
not such luxurious habits as townspeople. The only 
way, then, is to send for the carpenter of the place, 
who takes the measure of the sick person, not forget- 
ting to observe to him that it must be made a little 
longer than would seem necessary, because one always 
stretches out a little when one’s dead. A bargain is 
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then made concerning the length and the breadth, and 
especially the cost; wood is bought and the workmen 
set about their task in the yard, close to the chamber 
of the dying person, who is entertained with the music 
of the saw and the other tools, while death is at work 
within him, preparing him to occupy the snug abode 
when it is ready.—Hvc’s Journey through the Chinese 
Empire. 
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THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


A well there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 
There is not a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind does an ash-tree grow ; 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, 

For from cock-crow he had been travelling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he; 

And he sat down upon the bank 
Under the willow-tree. 


There came a man from the neighboring town, 
At the well to fill his pail; 

On the well-side he rested it, 
And he bade the stranger hail. 


“Now, art thou a bachelor, stranger?” quoth he; 
“For an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


“Or, has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
Ever here in Cornwall been? 
For an if she have, I’ll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne.” 


“T have left a good woman who never was here,” 
The stranger he made reply ; 

“But that my draught should be the better for that, 
I pray you answer me why.” 


“St. Keyne,”’ quoth the Cornish man, “‘many a time 
Drank of this crystal well; 
And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 


“If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 


“But if the wife should drink of it first, 
God help the husband then!” 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 


“ You drank of the well I warrant betimes ?”’ 
He to the Cornish man said ; 
But the Cornish man smiled as the stranger spoke, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


“T hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch; 
But i’ faith she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church!” 


ANECDOTES OF THE ARKANSAS BAR. 


A imps of the law, who has been a circuit judge and 
senator, once defended a client for assault and battery 
before two justices, and opened his case in this lofty 
and poetical style :-— 

‘*May it please your honors! I appears before you 
this day, an humble advocate of the people’s rights, to 
redress the people’s wrongs. Justice, may it please 
your honors, justice is all we ask; and justice is due, 
from the tallest and highest archangel that sits upon 
the thrones of heaven, to the meanest and most insig- 
nificant demon that broils upon the coals of hell. If 
my client, may it please your honors, has been guilty 
of any offence at all, unknown to the catalogue of the 
law, he has been guilty of the littlest and most insigni- 
ficant offence which has ever been committed from the 
time when the ‘morning stars sung together with joy, 
shout heavenly muse!’”’ 

Another eminent member of the bar, who has made 
a fortune by his practice, once, in a murder case, in 
which I was engaged with him, the prisoner having 
committed the act while intoxicated, said to the jury in 
the course of his speech: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, it is 
a principle congenial with the creation of the world, 
and handed down from posterity, that drunkenness 
always goes in commiseration with damages.’’ 

At another time he told a jury, that a person indicted 
for assault and battery ‘‘ beat and bruised the boy, and 
amalgamented his head.’’ And finally, in an action 
for slander, brought by a female client against one 
Thomas Williams, who had uttered some injurious im- 
putations against her virgin purity, he thus broke 
forth: ‘‘Who is this Tom Williams, gentlemen of the 
jury, that comes riding out of the Cherokee nation, on 
the subarbs of posterity? He knocked at my client’s 
door at the dead hour of the night, and she refused to 
get up and let him in. Wasn’t that a proof of her 
virginity ?’””—ALBERT PIKE. 
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OUR NEIGHBORS. 


A LARGE proportion of the newspapers of Philadel- 
phia are now located in the immediate neighborhood of 
our Foundry, which ws several squares from either of 
them when it was established in 1853. We have the 
Morning Post and the Evening Star at one corner of 
Seventh and Jayne streets, and the Hoening City Item 
at another corner. Nearly opposite, the venting Herald 
has lately taken up its abode, and just above The Age 
occupies its fine building. Then The Press is at Seventh 
and Chestnut streets, and the Sunday Transcript at the 
opposite corner. Within a couple of hundred yards, the 
Philadelphia Democrat and the Hventng Bulletin are 
located on Chestnut street, and the Public Ledger and 
The Day at the corners of Sixth and Chestnut streets. 
It is understood that arrangements are being made for 
further removals to this growing newspaper centre. 
Editors and publishers who visit Philadelphia will na- 
turally be attracted to these newspaper offices, and 
will find it convenient to visit our Type Foundry, - 
which is located at No. 705 Jayne street, in their imme- 
| diate neighborhood. 
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MISCELLANEA. 
Is Your Hair Dry? 


AT a delegate election held in Woodbury, N. J., prior to the 
last election, the colored citizens, having a majority in one of 
the divisions, elected one of their own race as a representa- 
tive to the Republican convention. He was a preacher fami- 
liarly known as *‘Daddy Grimes.” This action was unex- 
pected, and not very palatable to his white conferrees. After 
the nominations had been made, one of the delegates rather 
jeeringly called on Daddy Grimes for a speech. The old man 
rose, seriously and with perfect decorum, and said: “Thar 
was a bad man I knowed who would swar, an’ cheat, an’ lie, 
an’ steal, an’ get drunk; an’ he warn’t good fur nothin’ no 
how. But the grace of the Lord come to him, an’ changed 
his heart; an’ he was converted from his evil ways, an’ got 
baptized in the river. Jest as he come out of the water, he 
begin to sing and shout, Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Glory to 
God! All my sins is washed away! An’ he kept on shoutin’ 
till one of de sisters standin’ by laid her hand on his head, 
an’ she said: ‘Why, brother, your har aint dry yet!’ Now, 
gen’lmen, I feel jest as that poor redeemed sinner felt; and, 
bless de Lord, I could now rejoice an’ I could speak. But I 
know, sar, my har’s not dry yet.” 

Then the old man sat down. He had made a speech, and 
preached a sermon of wide application. 


Didn’t Want to be Left. 


MAny years ago an American ship sailed from a port in Ire- 
land with a large number of emigrant passengers. After the 
emigrants were all on board, a head-wind prevented the ship 
from leaving port, steam-tugs being then unknown. But at 
length the wind changed, the sails were dropped, and the 
anchor tripped. The ship was scarcely under way when a 
young Irishman, looking up through the hatchway, saw that 
she was in motion. He rushed on deck in great consterna- 
tion. Being in the way of the sailors engaged in working the 
ship, the mate called to him; but ““Och! Och! Och!” was all 
that Pat could say as he rushed frantically from side to side 
of the ship. 

“Get out of the way,” again roared the mate. 

“Och! Och! Och!” was the only answer. 

“Why, what is the matter with you, Pat?” 

“Oh! Troth, but I was afraid ye wad go off and lave me 
while I was down there in the cellar.” 


“Please to put this in the Paper.” 


TuHE following communication was sent to an English pro- 
vincial paper: “Sir, please to put this In the Pappers to let 
the Publick no that a boy named C. C. well none in the fish 
market By all the keeleam for the bad beaver to his mother 
for blackin' her eyes 3 times since christmas day and turenin 
her out of doors the boys age 17 years the Mothers age 504 
years.” 


Complimentary ! 

AN editor down east thus speaks of a contemporary: “* He 
is too lazy to earn a meal and too mean to enjoy one. He was 
never generous but once, and that was when he gave the itch 
to his apprentice. So much for his goodness of heart. Of his 
industry, the public may the better judge when we state that 
the only day he ever worked was the day he mistook castor 
oil for honey.” 


Humorous Writers. 


Ir is a theory of mine, that those gifted with truly humor- 
ous genius are more useful as moralists, philosophers, and 
teachers than whole legions of the gravest preachers. They 
speak more effectually to the general ear and heart, even 
though they who hear are not aware of the fact that they are 
imbibing wisdom.—JOsEPH C. NEAL. 





A Hint for Tradesmen. 


THE Niagara Mail says that advertising goods “‘is jest like 
snorin’ or takin’ a crying baby to church. If you sleep in 
church and don’t snore, how’s folks on the back seats or in 
gallery to know you are there? and in regard to the baby, 
folks would never know you could raise one, if, when nurse 
takes him to church, he didn’t begin to let off steam. But 
when he yells out good and strong, everybody, parson and 
all, feel mighty good; they look at him and say to themselves, 
‘Fine baby that, by hokey! a regular young rhinosser-cow, by 
gum!’ The more he bellers the more the people know it, and 
the more they know it, the more they think about it!” 


More than Providential. 

A SERVING woman, who was sent to bring water for some 
domestic purposes, returned completely drenched, after what 
was considered rather an unreasonable length of time. Her 
mistress demanded what had kept her so long. ‘Kept me 
so long!” said the dripping absentee, with a look of surprise ; 
“deed, ye may be glad to see me again; the burn was run- 
nin’ frae bank to brae. I missed a fit and fell in, and if it 
hadna been for Providence and another woman, I’d ha’e 
been drowned.” 


Acknouledgments. 

WE are indebted to Mr. F. Gutekunst, No. 712 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, for a remarkably fine photograph of the Capitol 
Buildings at Washington. In clearness of outline and finish 
in execution, it surpasses any specimen of the photographic 
art that we have ever examined. The high reputation that 
Mr. Gutekunst has gained for skill as a photographer will be 
increased by this admirable production. 

Messrs. L. Graham & Co., of New Orleans, send us a beau- 
tiful square quarto volume, containing “Specimens of Type 
and Job Printing” from their office. The specimens show 
that they have a large assortment of plain and fancy letter, 
judiciously selected, and the samples of job work displayed 
in the volume give evidence of rare taste and skill in the use 
of their material. The press-work is unexceptionable. Seve- 
ral years ago we had the good fortune to enjoy Mr. Graham’s 
hospitality in the Crescent City, and rejoice to receive this 
assurance of his prosperity. 

The American Exchange and Review retains its position 
as a first-class magazine of general literature; while at the 
same time fully treating of its specialties—Finance, Trade, 
Insurance, Manufactures, Mining, &c. Published by Fowler 
& Moon, N. W. corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

The Little Corporal is published by Sewell & Miller, Chi- 
eago. This popular juvenile magazine has been greatly en- 
larged and improved, giving evidence of the success that has 
attended its publication. 

The Bible True; or, the Cosmogony of Moses compared 
with the Facts of Science. By Elijah M. Fly, of Gonzales, 
Texas. This work is original, and boldly written. Published 
by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

Protection to Native Industry. By Sir Edward Sullivan, 
Bart., author of ‘‘Ten Chapters on Social Reform.” This is 
an able defence of the policy of protective tariffs viewed from 
an English stand-point. Received from Henry Carey Baird, 
Industrial publisher, No. 406 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
Price $1.50; sent free of postage. 

The Typographic Advertiser for October presents a most 
attractive appearance, and contains an unusual number of 
beautiful specimens. The editorial items display much spirit. 
Received from the publishers, MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 
Philadelphia. 

We are frequently favored by friends in various parts of the 
country with specimens of fine and ornamental printing, for 
which we can now only return general thanks. Inthe January 
number of THE PROOF-SHEET we shall endeavor to make 
special mention of the specimens we may receive during 
the month of December. i 
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THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
TP ROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10X11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Boox.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pear!) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples. 

TABLE SHOWING THE WEIGHT OF LEADS REQUIRED FOR 
ANY WoORK.—With explanations and examples. 

Price, 25 cents per set. By mail, 30 cents. 

COLLINS & M’'LEESTER, 





ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 


These presses are made with iron bed and heavy iron impression 
roll, with flanges on the bed to keep the rollin its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 
hard-wood bodies, with neat and substantial iron legs. 

9 x 28inches, inside bearers, with frame......... 
16 x 28 ay “ a ee “ 

9 x 28 2) oe aa 
16 x 28 “ e ia) ad 





NONPAREIL CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 


These Presses are extensively used in the Western States, and 
are highly recommended, They are strongly built, and will print 
matter the full size of platen. They are very compact, the largest 
occupying a space of but four feet square. They are made of four 
sizes, Nos. 1 and 2 being supplied with an admirable sectional dis- 
tribution which enables the operator to print two or more colors at 
one impression. One of these presses can be seen in operation at 
the Ledger Job Office of this city. 

No.1. 6 12 inches inside of chase 
“ .. 9 x 16 ee ee e 
“3. 15g X 18g “e se 
“+ 4, 15'4 X 2A'g “ +s 
Boxing, $6 to $12. 


THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. 
Iron Frame. Wood Frame. 
To cut 28 inches. To cut 28 inches...... $50.00 
ia) 20 x se Bt) 
“ 33 ow“ iy e 33 
“636 80.00 . 2 \ 

We have also for sale NEWBURY’S IMPROVED IRON FRAME 
PAPER CUTTER, which is similar in construction to the above. 
Cuts 28inches. Price, $50. 

Also, the FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER, in which the head moves 
backwards or forwards, parallel with the Cutting Board. Iron 
frame; cuts inches. LDrice, $70. 





TRIANGULAR TYPE-GAUGE. 


This is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made, be- 
ing, in fact, the first successful attempt to produce this useful 
article in a truly convenient shape. The sides of the triangle are 
grooved, so that it is easily handled, and six sides are thus pre- 
sented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper 
work measures all sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclusive; 
while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Non- 
pareil to Small Pica—the Nonpareil side can also be used to mea- 
sure Pica. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.60. 

Manufactured only by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No, 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. 





COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS. 


These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that 
any length up to fifty ems can be formed without using more than 
three pieces at one time; in the majority of cases, indeed, only 
two pieces are required. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five 
pounds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Non- 
pareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. Other sizes are cut to order. A 
clearly printed Table, showing at a glance the various combina- 
tions of the pieces, accompanies each font. Price: Combination 
Leads, 45 cents per pound; Slugs, 40 cents per pound. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia, 





GORDON’S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


These presses are so widely and favorably known that a descrip- 
tion or illustration is unnecessary. 
Half Medium, 13 x 19 inside chase.........++++. 
do. with Fountain 
Quarto Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase 
Card and Billhead, 7x11 ‘* 


Steam-fixtures, $15. Boxing, $10, $7, and $6. 





CARD CUTTERS. 

The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gauge 
and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 
whole machine simply and substantially made. Sizes and prices 
as follows:— 

With 6-inch Shears, $13.50 
** 7-inch a6 15.00 
‘* 8inch ‘* 16.00 


With 10-inch Shears, $20.00 
** @inch ‘* 22.50 
“* tinh ** 27.00 


YOUNG’S PRINTER’S GUIDE. 


This Guide or Copy-holder is an entire new article, which sup- 
plies a want long felt by printers. It is simple in construction, 
and the position of the copy can be changed with the alacrity of 
picking up a type. Many printers who never previously used a 
guide, pronounce it a great desideratum. 

The inventor gives several reasons why this Guide is preferable 
to all others:— 

1, It keeps the copy clean, which is very essential. 2. Being 
self-fastening, it can be attached or detached in an instant. 3. It 
will save more than one-half the time in tending, which is deci- 
dedly a greatadvantage. 4. For a person near-sighted or for fine 
print, it will be found very convenient, as the Guide can be placed 
as near the eye as one pleases, 5. It is ornamental as well as use- 
ful, and does not take up any room, as the copy is held free from 
the case. 6. The construction of the device is such that the type 
can be reached in every box without removing the copy. 7. The 
copy, after being placed in the holder, need not be touched by the 
hand until it has passed through, as it is propelled by aroller. 8. 
It cannot get out of order; being made of metal it will last for 
years, and is not easily broken. 9. It can be moved from the 
Roman to the Italic case without disturbing the copy, which is a 
great convenience. Price, $1.00. By mail, $1.60. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 





SELF-LOCKING CURVATURES. 


Morris’s Patent Adjustable Self-Locking Curvatures, or Line- 
Formers, are manufactured of the best tempered brass, and are 
adapted for the convenient formation of curved lines, The advan- 
tages claimed for these curvatures are:— 

1, Two-thirds of the time is saved in completing a curved line. 
2. No leads are required to be bent and inserted. 3. They do away 
with the tedious wedging in of spaces, bits of leads, wet paper, 
&c. 4, They are self-locking, from the fact that the lines of type 
are firmly held as one solid piece as soon as justified. 5. Being 
ADJUSTABLE, various sizes of type can be inserted within the 
same curve. 6. They do not require skilled workmen; with them 
the ordinary workman can produce beautiful curved lines. 

Put up in sets of EIGHTY PIECES, which represent all the curves 
suitable for Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Cards, Circulars, &c. 
Price, $15.00 per set. 

For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 

TYPE FOUNDERS, 
No. 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. 





50. COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEET. 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WAREROOMS. 
‘Patent Railway Ganpon Cichet Printing antl Rumbering Machine, 
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This Machine is a simple modification of the well-known Cylinder Press. The form and num- 
bering wheels are put on a travelling bed, and receive their ink from the same rollers. The impres- 
sion cylinder gears into the bed, turning forward and backward with it. Instead of fingers, it is 
furnished with cords, that run round in the spaces between the coupons. The feed-table delivers 
the paper under the cords, by which it is carried down, and the body of the ticket is printed; then 
the motion of the cylinder is reversed, the ticket changes its position, and is presented to the num- 
bering wheels. In its course down and up, the ticket passes under the prickers, and is finally de- 
posited in a receptacle, printed side upwards, under the eye of the attendant. A numbering plate 
is arranged for each different spacing of coupons, so that no time is lost in adjusting the wheels. 
Loeal tickets can be printed in strips, and afterwards cut up. The machine will print 27 inches of 


matter, and will run with ease 1500 sheets per hour. 
) R. HOE & CO., 
PRINTING PRESS, MACHINE, AND SAW MANUFAOTURERS, 
Nos. 29 & 37 Gold Sireet, New York. 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S PROOF-SHEERT. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Appreciating the great success attending the sale of our RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, amounting to several 
hundred reams per month, and anxious to maintain their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITION, the undersigned has perfected 
arrangements whereby their quality will be yet further improved. Contracts have been made with L. L. BROWN & CO., 
proprietors of the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS, to supply us with the papers hereafter to be used. Their well- 
known character as leading manufacturers and the unchallenged superiority of their papers are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of the goods we offer. These Bill-Heads are perfectly ruled, cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 (full 


count) ready for use. 
PRICE LIST. 











SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. ae | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 
RULED BILI-HEADS Are ruled, cut, and put up with the same care 
12 Ib. | 141b. | 16 1b. | 14 1b. | as Bill-heads—of following sizes: 


2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $4.50) $5.15) $5. 80 $5. 80) | 1 9 8 6 4 |8toDemy 


4 ” * ” « ..| 9.38) 2.70} 3.00) 3.00) To Cap To Cap To Cap To Cap | To Cap| (34 Note) 
6 " se = .- 1.65, 1.85} 2.10 2.10| 
8 ‘© Long Fold only. | 180; 1.50} 170 1.70) $1.12 $1.50 |$1.50| $1.85 |$2.70| $2.25 


4&4 The above prices are for single 2000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, ten per cent. discount will be allowed. 


BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on half-sheets, with blank space at head for printing.—First quality papers. 
































j 
SIZE AND WEIGHT. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib. Letter.| 4 Ib, Note. | 5 Ib. Note. 6 lb. Note. | 8 lb. Packet Note. 





2 | 
Per Ream... $2.75 | $3.25 $3.75 | $1.38 | $1.63 $1.88 $2.60 








We keep a full line of First-class Writing and Ledger Papers :— 


IMPERIAL, SUPER-ROYAL, ROYAL, MEDIUM, DEMY, CROWN, DOUBLE FLAT-CAP, FLAT-CAP. 
As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for Blanks, Circulars, &c. &c. 


Luvelopes, ‘Printers’ Garis and Blanks, ‘Patent Cags aan Direction Labels, 


IN ANY QUANTITY. 
@INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES.@ 





Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best Hand-Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


fluled Paper for Hooks or Blanks 


are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AS BLANK~BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


tS Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank-Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER’S 





Welter 2 foundey: 


AIND 


| a FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


‘Ne. 703 Dayne St, Philadelphia, 


ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND ELECTROTYPING 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
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Penssus an» Woep Tvrn, 
Shack and (oloeed fuk of best (nalts at {fanufacturers Prins, 





OUR TYPE CANNOT BE SURPASSED FOR TOUGHNESS 
AND CONSEQUENT DURABILITY. 
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We give special attention to the 


PROPORTIONS OF FONTS FOR NEWSPAPERS. 


(Old Type taken in Exchange for New 
At 15 cents per pound, delivered at our Foundry, 





